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THE PROBLEM OF PSYCHIC RESEARCH. 


There is in the public, and even among many of our mem- 
bers, a misconception of the work which is before the Society, 
and it may be necessary now and then to call attention to it 
for various reasons. A remark of one the most patient and 
devoted of our members was the incitement to write this 
paper, tho I have had the same view taken by other members. 
Indeed some members have resigned because they have in- 
sisted upon a view of the work which shows an entire misap- 
prehension of its nature and object. One member resigned 
because we did not publish something new in every number 
of the Journal!: Another who had to deliver some lectures 
before a group that did not believe in the existence of spirits 
and wanted matter to present to them thought we ought not 
to publish material that even had a spiritistic suggestion. 
Others get angry because we do not make a propagandism of 
that creed. All of these alike totally misconceive our work 
and object, and we shall find it necessary from time to time 
to reiterate and explain our object as a Society. 

Owing to the character of the publications both by the 
English Society and our own in recent years the issue of a 
life after death has been foremost and unavoidable, and many 
people, in their interest and impatience, want that matter set- 
tled, in great haste. They clamor for material upon it and 
forget two important limitations on such work. They are 
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the rights of those who are not ready to be hurried in such a 
matter and the nature of the evidence in support of such a 
view, to say nothing of misunderstanding the very nature of 
the Society. Individuals may express their opinions when 
done critically and without any desire for making the publica- 
tions ridiculous to the scientific mind. But it is easy to for- 
get that the object of the Society is not to prove any precon- 
ceived theory of things. It may find itself forced to accept 
a theory, but it does not predetermine a view which it will 
seek to prove. Hence even a future life must take the second 
place in the work of the Society. The interest of people gen- 
erally in explanations rather than facts tempts them to al- 
ways ask for the removal of their perplexities regarding al- 
leged phenomena, but it is only unscientific impatience that 
persistently asks for theories and explanations where the col- 
lective evidence is not sufficient to establish any special 
claims. While most of the facts published in the Journal and 
Proceedings have a spiritistic coloring this has been unavoid- 
able because that is about the only type of fact that the in- 
vestigators have been able to find. We cannot publish or 
be expected to publish what we cannot find, desirous as we 
may be to find material opposed to the apparent trend of what 
we do find. Hence, tho the work seems to suggest a tend- 
ency in one direction, the real object of the work lies con- 
cealed and does not appear on the surface. 

The fact is that the object of the Society is not to prove 
any special theory of phenomena whatever. It is a body for 
the collection of facts in various fields of the unusual. It 
does not even predetermine that the facts shall be supernor- 
mal. Its only or first desire is to record and preserve human 
experiences, be they what they may. All history has shown 
us that sporadic and unusual facts are lost unless recorded. 
When alleged they have to be submitted to investigation for 
ascertaining whether they are credible as actual experiences 
and then as unusual ones. ‘They may be chance coincidences 
and they may be interesting illusions or hallucinations, the 
discovery and natural explanation of which may serve as a 
protection against the assertion of beliefs affecting the social 
organism. In a democratic civilization the body politic is 
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profoundly influenced by facts, or alleged facts, which have 
not submitted themselves to intelligent scrutiny, and hence 
regardless of interpretation it is always important in such 
forms of society to have those in authority—and today this 
authority is the scientific mind rather than the priest—deter- 
mine what is acceptable and what not. Often the prejudices 
of even this authority need to be offset, as they are espe- 
cially stupid in many cases, and the common mind comes in 
as the preservative of plain sense. But on the whole it is the 
dispassionate scientific man who serves as the best guide of 
men’s thoughts. Hence the work of this Society must appeal 
to that truth-loving class which wishes to discriminate be- 
tween the false and the true as its first task. And in doing so 
it need not insist that its standard of truth shall be more than 
to determine that the reporter of experiences believes he is 
telling what seems to be genuine to him. Actual lying is the 
first difficulty to be removed in any alleged fact, and when 
that suspicion is discredited we begin to arrive at something 
that may be of interest, regardless of its meaning. Unusual 
experiences, therefore, whether real or imaginary, are the ma- 
terial of our investigations. Hitherto they have perished 
for want of scientific notice and the Society is organized to 
collect and certify those which are worth preserving, what- 
ever interpretation and explanation they may have. 

In the pursuit of this object it will often be found that 
stories do not seem to prove a special theory in which readers 
may be interested. But it will be a mistake if we suppose 
that the primary object is to prove such. The primary aim 
is to ascertain all sorts of credible facts, whether interpreted 
as illusions or as evidence of the supernormal, and readers 
must be left largely to the formation of their own opinions. 
The consequence is that we must often investigate and pub- 
lish detailed records which may contain but one incident of 
scientific interest. As a scientific Society, or one trying to 
be scientific, we have no liberties regarding certain records. 
If we selected the evidential and important incidents for no- 
tice, our critics would ask what the non-evidential matter is, 
and if they found it bore such a proportion to the evidential as 
might make the latter appear very different from what it does 
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alone, they would have the right to discredit our work. But 
they cannot abuse us if we supply them with the very material 
for the criticism of views which we think obtain. The scien- 
tific critic has a right to every detail of our records that seem 
worthy of notice at all. Hence often we shall supply cases 
that may exhibit but one characteristic of importance. It is 
not necessarily evidence of the supernormal that must inter- 
est, but facts that show its complications and limitations. 
Science is as much concerned in understanding phenomena as 
in proving a special theory. In fact, it will always insist on 
making a theory intelligible as the first condition of accepting 
it, or if not in accepting it as an hypothesis, certainly as the 
condition of assuring ourselves of its defensible character. 
We cannot understand any theory until we ascertain its asso- 
ciations, and in this field of investigations it often occurs that 
the phenomena which best serve to throw light upon the su- 
pernormal and the limitations under which it occurs are not 
evidential at all. The perplexity for the scientific man begins 
when he finds facts which he cannot articulate with existing 
knowledge. But if he finds those borderland cases which in- 
terfuse the supernormal and the normal, the evidential and 
the non-evidential, he will begin to discover intelligible causes 
and explanations. It must therefore be one of the most im- 
portant features of our task to collect all sorts of human ex- 
periences bordering on the supernormal and that will help to 
explain the conditions under which it occurs and so limit its 
occurrence. 

In the pursuit of this work there is only one discriminative 
liberty that we can allow ourselves. We cannot use material 
that does not promise, at present, to illustrate a point of psy- 
chological interest. Such cases may be preserved until their 
use is serviceable, and that is quite as much the task of the 
Society as publishing matter for present information. We 
may often have to disregard for the time incidents that seem 
to others quite striking or important, but which seem com- 
monplace to the scientific man. But any fact that promises 
to throw light upon some obscure aspect of the supernormal 
is worth recording, and can be given its place in the whole, 
whatever prolixity of detail may be found in association with 
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it. The most important thing, however, is to present those 
which are more clearly evidential of the unusual, and those 
that are less so will come in some day as corroborative evi- 
dence, and to supply quantity where quality of matter could 
not be had. 

Let me then summarize the features which make up the 
object of this Society and so constitute its problem. They 
are all parts of one complex plan. 


(1) ‘To collect and preserve against loss all types of hu- 
man experience that are unusual. 

(2) ‘To subordinate explanation to the presentation of 
facts and so to leave to others the duty of forming conclu- 
sions, tho reserving the rights of criticism and analysis, or 
even the admission of possible hypotheses. 

(3) To publish all the details of records regardless of 
what they prove or disprove, having in mind only their im- 
portance for understanding the whole group of phenomena 
claiming to illustrate the supernormal. 

(4) ‘To emphasize the accidents and associations of va- 
rious phenomena in borderland cases and all types of unusual 
experiences that may help to explain the nature and limita- 
tions of the supernormal. 

It will be seen that this representation of our problem ne- 
cessitates attention to many incidents which may seem, of 
themselves, to have no importance and to have no evidential 
value whatever for the supernormal. All the associated inci- 
dents of phenomena should be observed as probably throwing 
light upon their causes and limitations. We cannot select 
our facts. They are selected for us, and we cannot exclude 
from observation and consideration anything that is a part of 
the whole which we are investigating. Besides we have to 
collect for a long period of time sufficient data to justify the- 
oretical considerations. Each individual incident may have 
little or no value. But of this again. The important thing 
to emphasize at present is the value of remarking little inci- 
dents which may not seem striking to the layman, but which 
represent one of those analyses of nature which enables us to 
separate an incident from the explanation which might seem 
to serve in all other cases. Moreover it is the only way to as- 
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certain just what complexity a group of phenomena may 
have. For instance, why should we pick out the telepathic 
phenomena of any special case and ignore the clairvoyant or 
premonitory. Of course, if we are engaged in converting 
some stupid sceptic we may well select our evidence to suit 
his prejudices. But in the purely scientific task we do not re- 
quire to regard sceptical stupidity, but to have an eve single 
to our problem. ‘This is to treat our phenomena as wholes. 
If we selected the telepathic phenomena only and ignored the 
others we should be justly reproachable for neglecting the 
true scientific state of the case. It is the whole that we have 
to explain, while propagandism is the object of selecting facts 
and converting the sceptic who should be left to his own 
work. 

Moreover in dealing with phenomena as wholes we have 
often to emphasize some little incident, or at least give it no- 
tice and preservation, when it does not seem to be of import- 
ance by itself. This illustrates the collective side of our task. 
Many incidents by themselves have no importance whatever, 
at least at the outset of our work. ‘Taken by themselves they 
would seem to be the result of chance. But taken in connec- 
tion with evidential phenomena or in connection with phe- 
nomena that are typical in spite of their non-evidential char- 
acter, may have great value at some future time in explaining 
some special hypothesis. Consequently certain incidents will 
lie in our records until an accumulation of facts has been 
made that is large enough to justify theoretical discussion. 
Some incidents of this kind have already been published and 
no comments made on their significance, because we are not 
yet ready to raise certain issues. Let me illustrate by one 
instance. Last year we published the entire group of experi- 
ences by Mrs. Quentin, not merely because they were articu- 
lated and associated in the same person, but because the sig- 
nificance of certain incidents in the whole would have been 
entirely lost had they been given a separate notice. Take the 
dream of Mrs. Quentin’s daughter about the ancestral home 
(Journal, Vol. II, p. 406). This was identical with Mrs. 
Quentin’s dream about the same place and had the appear- 
ance of being a possible telepathic effect of Mrs. Quentin’s 
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mind on the daughter’s, according to the views of some who 
might desire to press that explanation. But it would have 
been scientifically criminal to suppress the fact that this cir- 
cumstance was associated with the facts that the deceased 
mother of Mrs. Quentin, grandmother of the daughter, was 
not only passionately fond in life of that home and wanted it 
kept in the family, but was also the apparent control of Mrs. 
Quentin in the automatic writing. I say nothing more than 
to hint the relation of the same fact to doctrines of reincarna- 
tion. 

All this shows the importance of dealing with phenomena 
as wholes. Often, however, those wholes are not found in 
individual cases. We have to accumulate instances which are 
really fragmentary, but whose fragmentary character is not 
discoverable until a large number of them show incidents 
that are not common. A collective mass of cases will often 
resemble an individual case that forms an organic whole of a 
variety of phenomena. For instance, the case of Mrs. Piper 
exhibits many types of phenomena. ‘There are clairvoyant 
incidents in the case on record. There are those representing 
premonition or prediction, some showing the diagnosis of 
disease, some illustrating spiritual advice and philosophic 
doctrines about the nature of things, and all constituting an 
organic whole. But the usual case is fragmentary, showing 
only one aspect of such phenomena, and hence the accumula- 
tion of different instances will show a collective whole that 
will resemble the more complex cases. In the meantime we 
can only be patient and select such instances as show various 
features of that collective mass. Some will contain a number 
of evidential instances and some very few. Perhaps some 
will not have any evidence of the supernormal at all. But 
whether containing it or not they will exhibit adjuncts of 
greater or less value to the scientific study of the phenomena 
and that must be supposed to throw light upon obscure as- 
pects in the problem. 

Let me illustrate again the last remark. The case pub- 
lished in the Journal for December, 1908, had only a few 
instances of evidential matter, but it had what was perhaps 
more valuable than evidential incidents. The most important 
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point was the illustration of the sudden development of auto- 
matic phenomena in response to a moral need and where no 
previous thought had been given to the subject. The usual 
incidents seem to spring into existence full grown, like Min- 
erva from the head of Jupiter. No prolonged development 
seemed necessary. ‘Then came the important circumstance 
of apparently deceiving influences, resembling a previously 
published case wholly unconnected with this one. (Journal, 
Vol. I, p. 382.) ‘These two facts alone were sufficient to call 
attention to the case. ‘Then fortunately there was connected 
with it, and in something like cross reference, a prediction or 
premonition which, if it had been fulfilled, would have been 
interpreted as due to suggestion. ‘The influences and the sit- 
uation for the operation of suggestion as a supposed cause 
were very strong. But it did not act. ‘The subject was anx- 
ious, intensely desirous, to have the event occur, and if ex- 
pectation, hope, or suggestion ever had any reason to act 
they had them in this instance. But there was not the slight- 
est effect. The boasted suggestion that plays so important 
a part in the speculations of certain types of mind here 
seemed as powerless and ineffective as the most ignominious 
of causal agencies. ‘The case was worth notice if only for 
that fact alone. 

Another incident illustrated an important point. It was 
the case of the raps coincident with the death of a young man 
(Journal, Vol. Il, pp. 644-649). ‘The peculiar interest of this 
incident lay in the fact that the coincidence did not seem to 
have been instigated by the dying consciousness of the young 
man. ‘lhe phenomena had all the characteristics of appari- 
tions coincident with dying persons except the facts that the 
circumstance establishing the coincidence was raps and a 
previous and independent arrangement on the part of friends 
through automatic writing to be awakened at the proper time 
to be at the bedside of the dying man. No one at his bed- 
side had been apprised of the intention and the coincidence 
apparently involved a knowledge of the man’s dying condi- 
tion and the fulfillment of an agreement unknown to the dy- 
ing man. That complication makes every form of telepathy 
in the coincidence seem either absurd or so difficult of com- 
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prehension as to debar its claims. At least it would seem so 
to intelligent people, whatever standing such an hypothesis 
might obtain with the imagination. 

To accumulate instances of this kind, or of the kind which 
present unusual features illustrative of important aspects of 
our problem, will be a slow task. ‘There may be very many 
of them illustrating more common aspects of it, and they will 
have to serve as multiplying the instances which supply the 
second criterion of scientific method, namely, quantity of 
facts, which will indicate that the phenomena represent a law 
of familiarity in nature. But the more unusual incidents 
which help to analyze the phenomena and to clarify obscure 
features of it will require a long time to accumulate, and in 
the meantime we can only patiently await their collection by 
tolerating the publication of incidents that apparently have no 
evidential significance whatever. 

It took Mr. Darwin many years to collect the evidence for 
evolution, and he had the advantage of the recorded observa- 
tions of many persons who had not discovered the meaning 
of the facts that had interested their attention. Thirty years 
were spent in collecting the facts which illustrated and proved 
the doctrine of natural selection and thirty years more have 
been spent in accumulating facts to determine its nature and 
limitations. Psychic research labors under difficulties that 
never affected evolution and these are the far more sporadic 
nature of the facts that can serve as evidence in the present 
stage of the problem. The phenomena are probably numerous 
enough, but the circumstances that would make them scien- 
tifically significant to the obstinate scepticism of most men 
- seem not so often to be present, and hence the work of ac- 
cumulating evidential facts is slow and difficult. It makes a 
cause which cannot attain its end at once. A missionary 
spirit for many years is necessary and a patience commensu- 
rate with the complexity and infrequency of the facts to be 
collected. No detail can be omitted from the record. Much 
that appears tedious and irrelevant will have to be given in 
the records. ‘The scientific man will allow no omissions that 
might be used either for scepticism or proof. The advocate 
of an hypothesis in the present state of the investigation can- 
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not be the one to sift and select the facts. He must be a 
passive and impartial reporter, and he must not be in haste 
to defend his theories. He may have faith in his cause, but 
he cannot deceive the sceptic into any belief of either his facts 
or hypotheses until the severest scientific method has been 
satisfied. 

Our problem, therefore, is primarily the collection of facts 
and not the proof or defense of hypotheses. ‘They come after 
the discovery*of the facts and are a consequence of them. 
No doubt many individuals feel that they cannot wait for the 
slow and patient methods of science, but as our object is to 
influence that inert and biassed type of mind we must exhibit 
patience commensurate with the task or give it up. It re- 
quired physical science two hundred and fifty years simply to 
prepare for the last fifty years’ work, and physical science has 
infinitely larger advantages than psychic research ever had 
or can be expected to have until a differently endowed human 
race has been evolved. Astronomy had to take time to prove 
the existence of meteors and physics was slow to admit the 
travelling ball of electricity. Psychic research may be far 
longer establishing the simplest of its claims or possibilities. 
Haste is not possible. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN AUTOMATIC WRITING. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The following experiments indicate the date of their oc- 
currence. ‘They were made with a private person. Mrs. 
Balmar is the wife of a physician in the employ of the United 
States Government and discovered her power to do automatic 
writing some months previous to my experiments and Dr. 
Balmar, after experimenting himself for some time, wrote me 
of their discovery. He had happened to keep a full record of 
all that he had done and after some correspondence I was per- 
mitted to try some experiments of which the results appear 
as below. 

Mrs. Balmar had not read anything on the subject of psy- 
chic research except my book on Science and a Future Life, 
and perhaps one or two other unimportant ones. Dr. Balmar 
had never been interested in the subject of psychic research 
and was a sceptic, not only of this but of all religious and 
philosophical ideas that bore upon the subject of the imma- 
terial. He has been and is a strong admirer of the great free 
thinkers and was himself engaged on the biography of one of 
them when this development of Mrs. Balmar began. Mrs. 
Balmar had been born and bred in orthodoxy of the Presby- 
terian type and had gradually come to sympathize with Dr. 
Balmar in her attitude of mind toward religious matters. 
When they discovered by mere accident that Mrs. Balmar 
could do automatic writing it became a matter of interest to 
both of them to ascertain what it meant. The record was 
studied in the light of principles familiar to psychic re- 
searchers and both became convinced that there were super- 
normal phenomena present. The “control” purported to 
be the man whose life Dr. Balmar was writing, reminding us 
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of the frequent phenomena that the deceased who are the 
subject of our frequent or constant thoughts will often claim 
to be present influencing our thought and actions. After 
long experiment and investigation Dr. Balmar wrote me of 
his findings and the consequence was the following record. 

Mrs. Balmar has never received any financial remunera- 
tion for her work, which indeed has been confined to a very 
few friends. She has not had the time or reason for develop- 
ment. She has had domestic life to occupy her time and in- 
terests and so gave the few sittings obtained by her friends 
and an occasional stranger only for further testing the char- 
acter of her automatic writing. Since I had my experiments 
there have been very few opportunities for further develop- 
ment or further trial of her powers. The reader can be as- 
sured that Mrs. Balmar knew very little in fact of the subject 
and perhaps as little of my life and its incidents. She had 
not seen my report on the Piper case and the facts mentioned 
in this record represent incidents not found in that or any 
other publication of mine. Except where I may have indi- 
cated in the notes the incidents are new and the measure of 
their importance may be left to the reader. 

Dr. Balmar held short sittings several times in the even- 
ing after mine and the results are incorporated in the record. 
One of the most interesting incidents in these later sittings is 
the evidence in them of the limited powers of the subliminal. 
Mrs. Balmar knew well, or ought to have known well from 
her reading of my book what the name of my father was. 
Yet she gets it variously James, Henry and Thomas Hyslop. 
We have been in the habit of supposing the subliminal to be 
almost infinite and infallible in its memory when trying to ex- 
plain facts without a resort to the supernormal. But it is 
clear in this case that such resources can hardly be supposed 
in the subliminal of Mrs. Balmar. In her normal state she 
said she had forgotten my father’s name, and this is all the 
more striking from the fact that the regular control’s name 
was clso Robert. The reader will see, however, that the lim- 
itations of Mrs. Balmar’s normal memory were the limitations 
of her subliminal, as it should most naturally be. 
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Detailed Record. 


November 24th, 1906. 


Evening. Present Dr Balmar, Mrs. Balmar and J. H. 
Hyslop. 


Mary Livingstone Chatham. You are neglecting your book, 
my son. It will never be finished if you don’t work harder. 
Your mother. 

(Dr. B.: Well, I shall be at it again soon.) 

| Change of handwriting and more rapid movements of hand.] 

Well, Balmar, don’t worry. You are now helping in a far 
greater cause, if you can prove the truth of spiritualism. 

(Mr. Chatham, what do you know of me?) 

Why, I met you once at some meeting or other. You are 
Prof. Hyslop. 

(Do you remember where?) 

Oh, in New York. 

(Do you remember at what place?) 

No, was it at Carnegie Hall? 

(No.) 

Well, a live man will have to answer that question. 

(All right.) 

Il met so many people it would be hard to remember where 
and when I met them. 

(Yes, that is true. I understand.) 

D. A. Chatham. [Note 1.] 

(Can you get some friend of mine?) 

Yes, ask Balmar what kind of a messenger I am. 

(Yes, he says you are good. I ought to have some friend near 
by. Look out for him.) 

I see a man about forty years of age, dark hair and gray eyes. 
He wears a mustache, is quite inclined to be stout. He seems a 
quiet sort of achap. [Pause.] 

(Get him to give his name.) 

Says it is Martin [‘ Martin’ written in changed handwriting 
and quite clearly and slowly. | 

(Is that the full name?) 

That is all he gave me. 

(1 knew some Martins, but I do not recall one so described.) 

He says he was joking. His name is Hyslop, your father. 

(\What was your first name, your Christian name?) 

John. [Not correct. Known by Mrs. B. not to be correct.] 

(Have you communicated with me before ?) 
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I am going to write myself. 
(Good.) 
Yes, I have talked to you many times. 
(Yes, when last?) 
About a month ago. 
(Do you know anything about the person through whom you 
communicated ?) 

It was a man out west somewhere, I think Missouri. I forget 
so much. [Pause.] I used to talk through a lady in Boston. 

(Have you talked through any other?) 

Yes, one in New York. 

(Yes, correct. Do you remember anything you said through 
the one in New York?) 

I told you your mother wanted to see you. 

(What else did you say ?) 

I can’t recall the conversation just now. Maybe some other 
time I can. 


(Do you know the name of the lady?) [I was thinking of 
Mrs. Smead. ] 


I think it began with De but cannot tell the rest. Was it 
Dilmer [Ditmer?] or Delaney. 

(No.) 

Was her Christian name Stella? 

(No.) [Pause.] 

(What is the difficulty with your memory ?) 

I find it hard to work with this medium, there are so many 
around her, all trying to get me away. 

(Have you had the same trouble elsewhere?) 

Not to such an extent. There are at least twenty clamoring 
for a chance to write. 

(Well, you ask them to remain away a little while for my 
sake.) [Note 2.] 

[Change of handwriting and style. ] 

Aw, who are you anyway? 

(Well, Mr. Somerby, don’t worry me. I know your kind.) 

[Dr. B. had remarked that it was Asa Somerby that had writ- 
ten this, as he had had trouble with this personality whose char- 
acter might win him the reputation of an ‘ evil spirit.’] 

Are you a minister? 

(No.) 

Well, I'll let you talk, then. Asa. [Note 3.] 

[Change of handwriting again to something more deliberate 
and with smaller letters. ] 

I will try James and see if they will be so kind to let us have 
a few talks together. 

(Good, I hope so. Who is with you?) 
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Your uncle. 

(Which uncle?) 

James. 

(Uncle James who?) 

Stedman. 

(Stedman is not right.) 

[Scrawls simulating shorthand which Dr. B. knows, but Mrs. 
B. does not, and a face drawn with a very long nose. Interpreted 
to be the work of Somerby.]  [Pause.] 
(Dr. B.: Who is this trying to write shorthand?) [No re- 
ply.| 
Robert is here. 

(Robert who?) 

Robert Mabie. 

(Is that all?) 

Yes, except his last name which is Wright. [Pause.] [I 
remained silent. | ise 

Uncle James’ last name is Hyslop. [Pause.] [I remained 
silent.] No, that is wrong. I can [t] get it now. [Pause.] 


Was your mother well and does she feel better about the 
money affair she was worried over? 


(When was she worried?) 

Why, for the past month, especially. Ask her for me. 
(Yes, I will. Could you give her name?) 

Mary. 

(No, not right.) 

Ellen. 

(No.) 

Elizabeth. 

(No.) 

Anne. [ Pause. ] 

Bertha. 

(Don’t worry about that.) 

I called her mother. 

(Yes, but I had a special reason for asking for the name.) 
Adelaide. 

(Don’t worry about it.) 


If she was dead I could tell you her name. [Note 5.] 


November 25th, 1906. 
‘Time, afternoon. Present, Dr. and Mrs. B. and J. H. H. 


Mr. Young. Do you know who I am? 
(What is your first name?) 
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What, do you not know my name is William? 

(I do not recall William Young.) 

I used to assume the name of Young. My real name is Clark 
Joseph. 

(Do you mean Clark Joseph Young?) 

No, Joseph Clark. I heard you talk when you were in St. 
Louis and I was control for Mrs. Day. I took the name of 
Santos as control. 

(Did you see me at a sitting with Mrs. Day?) 

Yes, I just said so. Don’t you remember? 

(No, I never had any sitting with Mrs. Day either in St. Louis 
or elsewhere. You have mistaken who I am.) 

Are you not Thomas Walsh? 

(No I am not.) 

I beg your pardon. 

(That’s all right.) [Pause.] [Note 6.} 

John Hyslop. [Changed handwriting and letters different 
from what comes before and after. | 

(Well, what relation were you to me, John Hyslop?) 

I am your cousin. 

(Tell me about yourse f.) 

I died when I was th rty years old. I had an accident. I 
lived in New Brunswick. What do you want me to tell you? 

(Tell me the name of the town or place and the house.) 

It was Doyle Street, No. 131, in East Lebanon. 

(How long ago?) 

About sixty years ago. 

(Do you know the exact time?) 

At seven o’clock Sunday morning, August 16th, [pause] 1841. 

(Very good. How did you find that you were my cousin?) 

Why, I met your father last night. He said I could talk to 
you. 

(Very good. Had you never met him before?) 
No, maybe I did and forgot it. 
(Is my father there now?) 


I see him coming. He will be here in 4% a minute. [Pause.] 
I will say good-bye to you. I feel stronger than I did before I 
talked. [Change of communicator or control, but without in- 
dications of it in the handwriting.] [Note 7.| 

James, did you find out about mother and her trouble? 

(Yes, she had been in trouble about money.) 

I tried to warn her, but could not make her understand. You 


could receive messages from me and send them to her in time of 
trouble. 


(Yes, I would be glad to do that. Why did you not tell me 
about it a month ago?) 
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Why, I could not find out what the trouble was until a week 
ago. I just knew she was worried. [Note 8.] 

(Very good. Who was with her?) 

Your sister. 

(Now, as a test give the sister’s name.) 

Lydia. 

(That is very good, but it is not the name I want. That is 
not the sister with mother.) 

Minnie. 

(Don’t worry about it. It will come.) 

Harriet. [Pause.] [I mentally thought of the right name.] 

Oh, why can’t I tell you right. It does worry me. 

(Don’t worry. All is good anyhow.) [Pause.] 

(What is this sister doing for a living?) 

She is a teacher. 

(That’s right. Where?) 

In an art school. 

{Mrs. B. spoke up and said her impression was that it was 
in the public school.] [The latter was correct.] [Note 9.] 

(Have we a brother not far off?) [I was thinking of a 
brother in Philadelphia, 100 miles distant. ] 

Not that I know of. [Pause.] You may mean Bert. I am 
so confused now. [I have a brother Robert deceased. | 

(All right. You may say just what you wish.) 

You must come and see mother often. She needs you. I 
think you could help her so much. 

(How?) 

Why, you are her favorite child and she is so much happier 
when you are near. 


(Yes, I think so, but you know I am very busy with my 
work.) 

Yes, I know, but mother will not be here long. 

(You think so, do you?) 

She is failing very rapidly. 

(How do you tell?) 

Why, her heart is weak and her kidneys are diseased. 

(Very good.) [Pause.] 

(Do you notice anything else?) 

Yes, her eyes are failing. That is part of the kidney trouble. 
She is very nervous. 

(Yes, probably true. She has not told me and I do not know. 
I am glad to have your statement.) [Note 10.] 

What can I do to help you to-day? 


(Just keep on doing what you are so that I can test this case 
fully. ‘Tell me all vou can of what you communicated to me the 
last time we talked before I came to this place.) 
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I think it was about your friend, Dr. Hodgkins. [Evidently 
intended for Dr. Hodgson whose name Mrs. B. well knows. ] 

(Yes, you said something about him. Say all you can now.) 

I said he was trying to arrange a test to demonstrate to you 
the spiritistic theory. 

(What kind of a test ?) 

Why, to tell you something he promised when alive. 

(What did he promise when alive?) 

I don’t know. He knows and will be able to tell you soon. 

(Do you know the general nature of the experiment?) 

No, except he means to arrange matters so you will get a 
glimpse of the spirit world. 

(Good. Have you seen him recently ?) 

Not for two weeks. [Note 11.] 

(With whom does he frequently go?) [I was thinking of 
G. P.] 

Why, a man named Myers. 

(Very good. Any other one?) 

And Servitus. He will father the scheme of the coming test. 

(Good. Do you know who Imperator is?) 

Why, he is a Greek who goes to Mrs. Leonora Piper. 

(Do you know his name?) 

Yes, but am not sure this medium can transmit it to you. 

(Well, I shall not ask for it unless you are permitted to give 
it. But if you are permitted to give it, it would be good evidence 
because it has been given through two other mediums.) 

She can’t understand me. 

(All right.) 

After we work together we can do better. 

(Yes, I think so.) [Pause.] (Do you know the other mem- 
bers of the group?) 

I know Dine. [Pause.] 

(I mean the names they use in the Piper case.) . 

— and Hector, Zosta. Will you tell me when I get them 
right: 

(You have Rector right, but I do not know the other names 
that came through. I got the names Hector and Zosta. I mean 
for you to give the names used through Mrs. Piper. Rector is 
right. I do not know about the others, but you gave correctly 
the other two to another medium.) 


Herpes. [Written while the above statement was made.] 
[Pause.] Mountainous clouds keep our light apart at times. 

(Yes, I understand.) [Pause.] 

Rector. 

(Rector is right.) 

And Zoster. Zantippe is one. [Pause.] 
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Frank L. Palmer. Can I say a word to you? 


(Yes.) 

I know the other name you want. It is Rectos. Am I right? 
(No, not Rectos.) 

Well, I can’t tell you any more. 

(No, we had better stop. Shall we try this evening or rest?) 
Yes, come to-night. 

(All right. Good-bye.) 

Good-bye. [Note 12.] 


November 25th, 1906. 
Time, evening. Present, Dr. B., Mrs. B. and J. H. H. 
[We had been talking about the phenomena for a few 
minutes before beginning the sitting.] 


I am here waiting 

(Yes.) 

to serve you James. 

(Yes, father, glad to greet you again.) 

I am afraid I offended the other gentleman because J did not 
know his friend Chatham. 

(No, I think not.) 

And implied that I did not care to know him. 

(No, there was no offence.) 

I did not really mean it that way. 

(No, I understand.)  [Pause.] 

(Did you know anything of Mr. Chatham when living?) 

No, only by hearsay. 

(Yes, that’s true.) [Note 13.] 

Ask any question you want answered. 
, (Well, can you tell me about the other members of the fam- 
ily ?) 

What do you mean, how many children I had? 

(Yes, and whatever you wish.) 

I had five, two boys, three girls. 

[Correct answer would have been six boys and five girls, but 
two sons and three daughters were dead. ] 

(Are any with you on that side?) 

Yes, your brother is here. 

(Can you tell which one?) 

Edward. 

(Edward?) 

Edwin. 
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(Edwin?) 

Have you got it right? 

(I got Edward, then Edwin. Is that what you intended?) 

No. [Pause.] I can’t straighten it out. 

(All right. Don’t try. Why do you have trouble with 
names ?) 

I don’t know unless the medium trys [tries] to guess the 
name and so neither one can get it right. 

(Very well. That is satisfactory.) [Note 14.] 

William. [Pause.] My son. 

(What have you to say about William ?) 

Tell him that if he is not careful he will lose his health. 

(Yes, do you know what is the matter?) 

Why, he works too hard and does not sleep enough. 

(Yes.) 

and he will become insane if he does not heed my warning. 

(Yes, I shall tell him.) 

His wife worries him not a little. 

(How does she worry him?) 

She’ wants money, money, money and lives beyond their 
means. [Pause.] 

(Well, I shall look out for that. How is Will now?) 

He is very tired and needs a rest. 

(What kind of work does he do for a living?) 

Why, you ought to know he is a lawyer. [Mrs. B. remarked 
that she got the impression that he kept a store.] 

(Father, I asked because I wanted what you would say for 
evidence, as this lady does not know what kind of work he de- 
pends on. . Do you mean that William is a lawyer?) 

No, a surveyor. 

(A surveyor?) 

I think that is the name. I am still rather cloudy, although 
feel clearer than I did last night. 

(Yes, it seems clearer.) [Pause.] [Note 15.] 

(Have you anything more to say about Will?) 

No. I want to tell you, James, I am proud of you and your 
work. You will do more good than a minister or doctor. 

(I hope so, father. Do you remember what you wanted me 
to be?) 

A minister. 

(Yes, that’s right. What—) 

You were too brainy for that. You seek the truth instead of 
repeating to others what some one else claims to be truth. 

(What did you think while living?) 

That to be the greatest calling was to be a disciple of God. 
(Yes, that’s right. Did you ever feel any trouble about me?) 
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Yes, I thought you were going to join me. You had a narrow 
escape. 


(When do you mean?) 

About five years ago. 

(Yes, but I referred in my question to the time when you 
thought the greatest calling was to be a disciple of God.) 

You mean I thought you were a wild young rascal. 

(Well, something like that. When was that?) 

When you were about 18 or so. [Note 16.] 

(Do you remember where I was at the time you feared I 
would be a renegade ?) 

At Yale. 

(At Yale?) 

Or Harvard [pause] college [pause] or was it Columbia? 

(That was not what I had in mind. I will think hard of it 
and you try to get it from my mind.) [I thought of Germany.] 

When you ran away from home and went to sea. 

(Well, I did go to sea, but not as a sailor.) 

No, you wanted to discover a gold mine. You had ambition 
to become a Vanderbilt. 

(Do you mean when I was at sea?) 

Before you went. Maybe I judged you wrong. I was nar- 
row and severe in those days. I know better now. 

(I understand.) [Pause.] [Note 17.] 

You had a love affair, I believe. 

(Yes, when?) 

About the time you left us. 

(And went where?) 

To London. 

(How—) 

I think, or was it Scotland? 

(I intended to go to Scotland but did not go there. Where 
did I go?) 

To Germany. 

(What did you think of that at the time?) 

I thought you ought to come home. _ [Pause.] 

( Yes.) 

I was afraid you would become a musician. [Note 18.] 

(How did my love affair end?) 

You lost her, as she died. 

(Yes, what was her name?) 

Laura. 

(Laura? Laura who?) 


Andrews. [Pause.] The same old trouble when we get 
names. I see that is not right. 


(No, Laura Andrews is not right.) 
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Did it not comence [commence] with L? 
(No, don’t worry about that name. What kind of work did 
the lady do?) 
She was a music teacher. 
(That’s right.) [Pause.] 
| Mrs. B. then spoke up and said she had been bothered all 
day about music in connection with a teacher and the message 
about my sister teaching in an art school. Apparently there was 
confusion about the matter when I had asked regarding my sister. 
Apparently my question was not distinctly understood.| [Note 
19. | 
Did you ever talk to your sweetheart after she passed away? 
(Yes, | have. Have you seen her?) 
Not recently, not to talk to her. 
(Have you ever been with her when she communicated with 
me?) 
Yes, at Boston. 
(Correct. Elsewhere too?) 
Yes, in New York. 
(When in New York?) 
Several times. 
(Yes, right.) 
She is a dear, sweet girl. 
(Yes, she was.) 
You remained single for her sake. She appreciates it so much. 
[Pause.] I mean that you loved her more than any one else. 
(Yes.) [Pause.] 
You are married, though she don’t know it. 
(To whom do you refer?) 
To your wife, Hester. 
(Hester ?) 
Hester. [Pause.] 
(Do you refer to another lady?) 
You must not mind my little joke. 
(No, I don’t. You go on.) 
Alice loves you. 
(What Alice?) 
Your sister Alice. 
(Where is she now?) 
Why, at home. [Pause.] Where is Lidy? 
(She is at home. I heard from her a few days ago about 
Will.) 
Did she tell you Will was sick? 
(Yes.) 
I did not want you to know it. 
(All right.) 
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A woman always spoils everything. [Note 20.] 
(Well, would you say that about the lady I am now interested 
in?) 

I will not tell. Find out their little tricks and tell me your 
opinion. 
(All right. What do you say of my thoughts about the mat- 
ter?) 

You are thinking of marrying her. 

(What do you think of it?) 

Good. It is not best for man to be alone. 

(Yes, I understand, but am I making a wise choice?) 

I think she is as good as any of them are. She is very smart 
and such a perfect lady. 

(Yes.) [Pause.] 

When are you going to be married? 

(I am not certain that it will occur at all. I wanted to see 
how you thought about it.) 

Oh, yes, it will. She loves you and will not let you slip away. 

(Very good. ‘That is all on that point. Yes, I will ask one 
more. How does Hodgson think about it?) 

He says a man married is a man marred for scientific research. 


(Yes, I understand. Has he talked to you about this special 
case ?) 


Yes, he often speaks of it. 
(He does not favor it, then?) 
No, he says he hopes she will see someone else she likes bet- 
ter. 
(All right, I'll drop that subject now. Say what you wish be- 
fore we stop.) 
I cannot think of anything especial just now. 
(All right. We will cease. Good-bye.) 
Good-bye. [Note 21.] 


[The following brief record was made between the two 


sittings of mine on this date. Only Dr. and Mrs. Balmar 
were present. ] 


November 25, 1906. 


[After some conversation between the medium and myself 
about the friends on the other side :] 

Your pardon, but your friends have given their word to keep 
away while Prof. Hyslop is here. James Hyslop. 

[Then followed some talk about talking with our friends in 
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which I believe I inquired whether it was necessary that they 
keep away even while the Professor was not actually sitting. | 

Yes; we cannot control unless we have a clear road, as you 
are strangers to us. 

(What do you think as to the powers of the medium ?) 

If she developed, she would be second to none. Don’t give 
up—forge ahead. It is a great work. 

(Mr. Hyslop, do you know my friend Chatham over there?) 

No. I fear I would not be in sympathy with him, from what 
I have heard. 

[I then remarked that I regarded him as the greatest of Amer- 
icans, etc., etc. Did not write down what I said.] 

You might think so, but that would not necessitate my being 
of the same opinion. James Hyslop. 


November 26th, 1906. 
Time, evening. Present, Dr. B., Mrs. B. and J. H. H. 


Good evening, James. 
(Good evening, father.) 
I am still holding the line open. 
(Good. ) 
I had a little talk with Dr. Balmar last night. 
(Yes, he told me about it.) 
He seems to be a friend of yours. 
(Yes.) [Pause.] 
Is there any special work for me to-night? 
(Is there anything that you would like to say first?) 
No. 
(Well, what can you say about what Mrs. Piper is doing?) 
She is having sittings by appointment. Your friend Hodg- 
kins is talking through her to a friend of his. 
(Do you know who that is?) 
I think that his name is James and that he is a doctor. 
(Where is it?) 
In a suburb of Boston. 
(Did not Mrs. Piper go somewhere else?) 
Now I remember she went to England. 
(Yes.) 
I don’t know whether she has returned or not. [Note 22.] 
(Do you remember another medium through whom you com- 
municated recently ?) 
Was it Mrs. Williams? 
(No, she was mentioned. That is, Mrs. Williams, through 
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Mrs. Piper, but I have had nothing to do with Mrs. Williams. 
Don’t bother about the name. I wanted only to start your mind 
on the line of some one else than Mrs. Piper.) 

You want me to try and recall our recent communications ? 

(Yes.) 

Together. Well, we talked about several things, about your 
private difficulties and their solution and we talked about Hodg- 
kins and if I remember about your wife. 

(Yes, that’s right.) [Pause.] 

(Now, do you remember what you said about the Sabbath?) 

I told you not to work on that day, to rest and devote it to 
your family. [Pause.] I think I urged you to attend some 
church. [Pause.] 

(What did you say about our habits as boys?) 


That you were kept in all day Sunday, went to Sunday school 
and then after dinner we read the bible together and had long 
talks about our reading. [Note 23.] 

(\What are the rules of Imperator about the sittings ?) 

To hold entire control. Not to make them too long and not 
to hold too many so as to tire both control and medium. 

(Correct so far. Go on.) 

To talk slowly and distinctly and not to interrupt the control. 

(Yes, go on.) 

[Pause.] I don’t think I can recall any more at present. 
[ Note 24.] 

(\Vell, to come back to what you said about the Sabbath, do 
you recall what you said about what you would not let us boys 
do on the day before the Sabbath?) 

I did not allow you to play on that day. 

(You mean on the Sabbath ?) 

Yes, and Saturday, also. 

(But you said through a medium recently that there were cer- 
tain little things we were not allowed to do on the day before 
the Sabbath. What was it that you said then?) 

I don’t remember now. 

(What about our clothes) 

You could not mean your Sunday clothes on any other day. 
They always had to be brushed and your shoes blacked on Sat- 
urday. 

(That’s right. You told that before. That is just what I 
wanted. Why could you not recall that then when I first al- 
luded to it?) 

I did not know that was what you wanted. [Note 25.] 

(Very good. Do you recall how we used to go to church?) 

We walked [pause] about three miles to church. I took the 
boys and mother and the girls rode. 
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( Yes.) 
[Pause.] Mother was not very strong [pause] then. She 
had to do her own housework most of the time. 

(Yes.) [Pause.] [Note 26.] 

(Do you remember where it was that you went to church at 
that time?) 

I can’t remember. 

(All right.) 

Was it not west? 

.(Of here?) 

Yes. 

(Yes.) 

Oh, why can’t I tell you all about it. 

(Do you remember the creek east of our home?) 

Yes, Cripple creek? 

(No, don’t try the name.) 

[ Pause. ] 

(Wait a moment. Do you remember Caesar’s Creek?) 

Why, that is what I said. 

(I got Cripple Creek.) 

All the medium’s fault. 

(1 understand.) 

We can work better together in time. 

(Yes.) 

She has a good many ideas of her own. 

(Yes, would it be better if she became unconscious ?) 

I can hardly be positive as to that. She would probably talk 
instead of writing. I am going to have Imperator give his 
oppinion [opinion] about her. 

(Good. He will know.) 

She is half entranced while writing, but her subliminal is 
mighty active. 

(Yes, I understand.) [Pause.] 

(Now let us go back to our going to church. Do you re- 
member the church near that creek, Caesar’s Creek?) 

It was a Presbyterian church and I was the pastor. 

(Pastor ?) 

Yes, the minister. 

(No, you were not the minister. That is what I got.) 

The sexton. 

(That is nearer.) [Pause.] 

(Do you recall what the church was built of?) 

Of wood. [Mrs. B. said her impression was stone. ] 

(What kind of seats) 

High back wooden chairs. 

(Yes, high back wooden seats, not chairs.) 
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Did I not say that? 
(I got the word ‘ chairs’ instead of seats.) 
Well, there is not much difference. 

(No, it is all right. Do you remember Robert Brown?) 

He was the minister’s son, or am I again mixed up? 

(Yes, he was not the minister’s son. Do you remember 
where he lived?) 

Next door to us. [I remained quiet and mentally thought 
that this answer was false and so thought ‘near the church.’] 
Yes, next to the church. 

(That’s right.) [Pause.] [Note 27.] 

(Do you remember one of his sons?) 

You mean Willie’s friend, Ralph. [Pause.] Roger H. can’t 
get his name through right. 

(All right. Don’ t w sorry.) 

Richard. | Not correct, but it is the name of Dr. Hodgson who 
communicated later. | 

(What happened to him?) 

He was drowned in the creek. [Pause.] [I remained silent 
and mentally thought of what actually did happen. | 

Will you tell Lidy I watch over her and mother. 

(What reason is there for watching over Lida?) 


Because I love them and if they are in danger will tell you or 
Will to come to them. 


(Good.) 

[Pause.] Did not Brown’s boy die by accident? 

( Yes.) 

Did a horse kill him? I have forgotten just what it was. 

(You were with him when he died and it caused you great 
grief and also his father.) 

[Pause.] I ought to remember, hadn’t I? 

(Yes, you will in time.) 

[Pause.]| Was he shot? 

(Yes.) 

While hunting game? 

(Not while hunting.) 

Was he cleaning a gun or just handling it? 

(No, you remember when you went to help keep away Mor- 
gan from his raid?) 

Oh, yes, he was shot by one of Morgan’s men. 

(You say he was shot by one of Morgan’s men. 

By Morgan if I remember. [Pause.] Or did he get in the 
way of our guns? 

(Not exactly. Do you remember a relative of ours who lived 
near Jamestown?) 
[Pause.] Not at present. 
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(Do you—) 

It was in Virginia, wasn’t it. 

(Not Virginia.) 

Maryland. 

(No, don’t try names.) 

Or West Virginia. 

(Do you recall Alf Johnson?) 

He was your cousin on mother’s side. 

(Yes, that’s right.) 

Seems to me I see light. Was it not his gun that killed 
Brown’s boy? 

(Yes, how did it occur?) 

He was shooting at the enemy and accidentally hit the Brown 
boy. 

(Where did he shoot him?) 

In the head. 

(Yes, where had Brown been?) 

Out to reconnoiter. 

(No.) 

Out to the barn. [Pause.] I think so. [Note 28.] 

(Well, let that go. We shall change the subject. Do you 
remember Samuel Cooper?) 

He was the sheriff in our town. 

(What happened between you and him?) 

Oh, James, you ask me so many questions about the long ago. 
I just know it was money trouble. 

(Well, I shall not ask any more now. You may tell me what 
you can think of without my questions.) 

I am rather tired to-night, so cannot think clearly. 

(Well, perhaps we had better stop to-night and I| shall try to 
have one more sitting in the morning before I leave for home. 
Will that suit you?) 

If you like, that will suit me. 

(Good, we will stop now.) 

You won't be offended, I hope.  [ Pause. ] 

(No, I shall not be offended as I am quite as much interested 
in the difficulties of communication as in actual success. All is 
good that comes to our mill, you- know.) 

Yes, | would not tolerate anything else. 
(Very good.) 
Thomas Hyslop. 


[Note 29.] 


[The following is the record of a sitting which Dr. and 
Mrs. Balmar held after I left the house. | 
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November 26, 1906. 10 P. M. 


[ We took the book and pencil and it was written :] 

Can I serve you in any way? I am keeping full control until 
James has finished, of course with the full permission of your 
friends. 

[I then asked his advice as to the selection of a control, and 
he said :] 

It seems to me that Mr. Chatham is your natural control, but 
as yet he had not mastered the ins and outs necessary. I have 
suggested several things to him. 

(Will you try to give Mr. Chatham as many good suggestions 
as is in your power, so that he can serve as control after you and 
your son have concluded these experiments? I shall very deeply 
appreciate your kindness in so doing. I am in the fullest sym- 
pathy with your son James in his work and it is my intention and 
that of Mrs. Balmar to aid him in every possible way, not only 
while he is here, but after he has left. We shall be ready at all 
times to receive any communication from you and transmit it to 
him wherever he may happen to be. We love Mr. Chatham, and 
it is our desire, if possible, to have him develop the same powers 
that you seem to possess in such a high degree. We are particu- 
larly anxious to get some good test from Mr. Chatham, so as to 
communicate it to his family, who, as you may understand, idolize 
him, and are anxious to believe in the spiritistic theory if they 
have sufficient evidence. What can you say as to this, Mr. 
Hyslop?) 

I can say that I will do all I can to help him. I thank you for 
your kind offer concerning James and myself. It will be many 
months, perhaps, before Mr. Chatham can command absolute 
control, as you have let so many share in communicating. It is 
far better to have one control who will give you the messages from 
the rest. 

(I understand what you say and can appreciate something of 
the conditions and difficulties. I have a brother, Mr. Balmar 
whom you may have seen around here. I do not want to hurt 
his feelings in any way, and I should be glad to have you see him, 
tell him about our conversation, and let me know whether you 
think he would be as good a control as Mr. Chatham, who, of 
course, was always accustomed to thinking and talking, while my 
brother was not, although he was a very intelligent young man. 
Which of these do you think would make the better control ?) 

Mr. Chatham has the most power of any of your friends I have 
seen. He is most anxious to assume the office. His clear con- 
ception and ready wit will make him an exceptional,control. 


(I am glad you think so well of him in that respect. I hope 
you will tell him that he is unanimously elected control. Give 
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him the love of the entire household, please; also our love to the 
rest of our friends. We will wait until after James, your son, 
goes before we attempt to communicate with them.) 

I have learned more about Mr. Chatham tonight than I ever 
knew in my whole life. He has been much misjudged, I fear. I 
am happy that I found out the truth. I will tell Imperato [r] 
all I have learned and enlist his sympathies in his and your behalf. 
Glad to serve you, Hyslop. 

(I am very glad to hear what you say about Mr. Chatham.) 

[I then said something more about his wonderful tenderness 
and humanity, etc.] 

I shall take much pleasure in proving all you say. I have 
never come in contact with him before. ‘Thomas Hyslop. 


November 27th, 1906. 
Time, morning. Present, Mrs. B. and J. H. H. 


Well, I am still here this beautiful morning. I feel rested now 
and will see whether we can work any better. 

(Is any one with you?) 

Yes, Hodgkins is here. 

(Good, will he try?) 

I will talk for him at first. 

(How are you Hodgson?) 

I am still a little shaky, but have hopes that soon I will be 
as strong as anybody. 

(Did you try a few days ago at another place?) 

Yes, but could not work there. 

(What was the method there? How did they try to commu- 
nicate ?) 

By talking with the planchette. 

(Good, who else tried there?) 

Your wife. 

(Yes.) 

Your father succeeded. 

(Yes, he did.) [Pause.] [Note 30.] 

(Do you remember what I asked you there?) 

If I knew what Mrs. Piper was now doing was one question. 

(Yes, do you remember the other?) 

It was something about your private affairs I believe. __ 

(Do you remember Miss Gaule?) [Question repeated and 
name “ Gaule” spelled out.] 
I have known her somewhere. 
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(Do you remember what you told me at Mrs. Piper’s about 
what you would say through Miss Gaule?) 

[Pause.}| Yes, it was [pause] Imperator and his group I was 
to mention so you would know me. [Pause.] Am I mistaken? 

(Yes, you are mistaken. It was a certain word which you 
were to say to me.) 

[Pause.] Sorosis. I can’t tell you the word now. Could 
you tell me to what it related. 

(It referred to war.) 

Was it the opposite word peace? 

(No, not the opposite peace.) 

I give it up. [Note 31.] 

(How are you getting along in England ?) 

We are having splendid success and James will have his report 
all ready in about three months. 

(Good.) 

You are working hard I see for the cause. 

(Yes, I am awfully busy getting this into shape.) 

Don’t break down as you did a few years ago. 

(No, when I get things into shape I expect to have some rest.) 
[Note 32.] 

Now in regard to the question of your remarrying I would say 


it was better not to do it. But possibly it would not take away 
your ambition. 


(No, it would not.) 
Still your time would be limited necessarily by such a step. 
(Well, Hodgson, I have to look after the welfare of my chil- 


dren and my own social standing in order to help the Institute, 
and the lady will help me in that.) 


Well, I hope so. 


(I shall act cautiously and we shall agree on the highest spir- 
itual life.) 


[Pause.] If you can agree all right. But don’t be too sure 
that another can feel as you do about this work. 


(Yes, I shall look over the whole thing coolly and will act in 
reference to this work.) 


I suppose I am a little selfish in my advice. 

(No, I have fully realized the difficulties.) 

Well, you try to wait a few months and see what happens. 

(Yes, I shall, I have no haste about it.) 

Your wife is anxious about the children, but hates to see you 
with another wife. She is only a woman still. 

(Yes, I did not even think of it until I awakened to the need of 
the children for a kind of care and direction that I could not give. 
I shall not forget my past wife.) 


Be sure you find someone who will be good to them. 
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(Yes, they ) 

As a usual thing step-mothers are to be feared. 

(Yes, | know, but the children are already in love with her 
and she with them. Then we ourselves are not sure that it would 
be best for us to marry.) 

Isee. Well, suit yourself. 

(All right, Hodgson.) 

[Change of communicator follows.] [Note 33.] 

James, how is mother’s health? 

(It is about ) 

Did you find out that I spoke truly about it? 

(Yes, about as you said.) 

She will be here with me in about a year. 

(Very well, I have that on record now.) 

I will be glad to have her. [Pause.] Can I tell you any spe- 
cial thing this morning? 

(Well, father, do you remember when y6u were a soldier?) 
[Question repeated and statement “ before I was born ” added.] 

In the revolutionary war. 

(Not the revolutionary war.) 

Civil. 

(Yes, you went for Morgan’s raid. That I mentioned before, 
but I refer to the time before the Civil War.) 

Oh, you mean when Alf was shot. 

(That was Morgan’s raid.) 

You refer to the battle of Bull’s Run. 

(I refer to the time of the Mexican War.) 

I can’t tell you anything about it. 

(All right. Sometime you may.) [Pause.] [Note 34.] 

(Now, another. How is my wife’s father ?) 

He is not very well I hear. [Pause.] Do you ever hear from 
him? 
(Once in a while. I shall see him soon.) 

He is getting pretty old and feeble. He can’t last long. 

(What is the matter?) 

He has rheumatism. His lungs are diseased and all the vital 
organs affected. 

(Yes.) [Pause.] (Has he-been ill recently ?) 
Yes, about six weeks ago he was dangerously ill. 
(Yes, that’s true.) [Pause.] (He is better now.) 
Yes, but not well. 

(How long will he last?) 

I should judge about six months. 

(Yes, it looks so.) 

Gretchen will be glad to see him. 

(Yes, who is Gretchen?) 

His mother. Don’t you know about her? 
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(No, I do not, but the name Gretchen was given I thought to 
mean another. ) 

You mean your child? 

(No, my wife on your side.) 

Yes, she will be happy to see him. 

(She will understand why that word suggests her.) 

You used to call her that sometimes. 

(1 think so, and she had a pet name for me.) [Pause.] 

I will ask her what it is. 

(Good.) 

[Pause.] She says give my love to Jimschen. 

(That’s good, but not quite right.) 

I can’t get it through. 

(All right. It is near enough for me to know what she 
means.) [Pause.] [Note 35.] 

She asks do you ever see her around your house? 

(No.) 

She comes every night after the children are in bed. 

(No, I can’t see ghosts.) 

She says she often kisses you and you look up from your work 
as if [you] felt something. 

(That must be the inner soul.) 

I suppose so. 

(Do I ever come over there when asleep?) 

I yever saw you. 

(Does anybody ever come over there in sleep?) 

Yes, mediums do. 

(Good.) 

That [they] have to, to be able to communicate spirit mes- 
sages. 

(Yes, I understand.) [Pause.] [Note 36.] 

You are going back to New York this morning. 

(Yes.) 

Shall I go with you? 

(Yes, if you feel it well to do so. I understand you expect to 
direct others how to manage their messages through this me- 
dium.) 

Yes, I can come back to-night. 

(All right.) 

I have already explained much to them. 

(Very good, perhaps we had better cease now as you have 
done so well. If I can do as well in the future with your help I 
can easily have enough evidence to help the cause very much.) 

I will help you at any time. 

(Thank you, good-bye.) 
Good-bye. 
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[The following record explains itself, as representing a 
sitting after I had completed mine and had left.] 


November 27, 1906. 


I am back here as I promised to help you and your friends. 
Command me. Henry Hyslop. 

(Is Mr. Chatham here with us?) 

Yes, I am here. I hear you are to elect me president of the 
company. I will do my best to be loyal and true to all, and thank 
you and yours for the great compliment. 

|The salary of the control was humorously mentioned. | 

You pay me in making me king of all I survey. Mr. Hyslop 
has kindly instructed me in the only method of correct communi- 
cation. He calls it the Imperator method. 

[Then followed some talk about our friends being “ dis- 
gruntled ’ because we had selected Mr. Chatham as a control.] 

(Can you keep Somerby away after Mr. Hyslop leaves?) 

He says I can if I follow his directions. He is going to have 
his friends talk to Somerby and threaten to put him out of com- 
mission if he don’t keep still. D. A.C. 

Now, Doctor Balmar, one word of advice to you: Don’t 
answer if anyone else tries to talk. Tell them you will receive 
their message only through the control. It is necessary for the 
health of the medium. Don’t talk very long at a time: say, one 
hour, or forty minutes. That is all, and I think my work is done. 
Mr. Chatham thoroughly understands my directions. I will send 
Imperator-o to you; he will tell you all you wish to know about 
the medium. Good-bye. Henry Hyslop. 

(Well, good-bye, Mr. Hyslop. I thank you a thousand times 
for your kindness. I shall be very happy to have Imperator 
come to see us and do what he can. We will return the kindness 
of both by assisting your son all in our power. Hope you will 
find time to drop around, yourself, again soon.) 

Very good. I will do so. Good-bye. 

[ Note :—Mr. Chatham is in absolute control and no one has 
been able to break his hold; not even Somerby. Mr. Hyslop has 
not been heard from since nor has Imperator called yet.] 


Notes to Chatham Sittings. 


1. I never spoke in Carnegie Hall, and never knew Mr. 
Chatham in life. I doubt if he was ever present when I 
spoke on this subject. In fact, he never had but one oppor- 
tunity to hear me in New York and that was in Columbia 
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University when I delivered my address on the matter in 
1899. It is not probable that Mr. Chatham was present at 
the time. The description of him is not correct. 

2. ‘My father’s name was Robert. I had had sittings 
with Mrs. Smead from October 11th to about the middle of 
November, but only a few of them were personal, most of 
them being for others and only incidentally were any of them 
for me. My father was the control in all of them and so ap- 
peared in all instances, and only occasionally transmitted 
messages to me. I also had a sitting with another lady on 
November 22nd, two days previous to this instance, and I 
purported to hear from my father. Cf. Note 20. 

I also had some experiments with Mrs. Blake in Septem- 
ber and with Mrs. Stevens in St. Louis, Mo., in the same 
month. In both instances a man was present most of the 
time, but the medium was not a man in either case. Mrs. 
Balmar knew nothing of the experiments with Mrs. Piper 
which were in, or rather near, Boston. But she did not know 
that I had had any in New York. Much less did she know 
that any expressed desire that my mother wanted to see me 
had been mentioned. ‘his had been told me in Boston, and 
I think also in New York through Mrs. Smead. I am not 
certain of the latter. 

Both cases unknown to Mrs. Balmar. 

‘The names Dilmer and Delaney have no meaning to me. 
‘They do not approximate even the names of any of the me- 
diums I had tried. Stella is also irrelevant. I had once 
made records of spontaneous experiences of a lady by the 
name of Ditmars. 

3. When the expression, “ Aw, who are you any way” 
was written, Dr. Balmar remarked that it was Asa Somerby 
that was writing. He had told me previously that this per- 
sonality was one that had been interrupting communicators 
and was a very disagreeable personality. The change of 
handwriting was an interesting circumstance. 

4. I had two deceased uncles who had purported to com- 
municate with me through Mrs. Piper. The name of one 
was McClellan and the other Carruthers. I have no uncle 
by the name of Stedman. I also had a cousin Robert McClel- 
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lan in earlier communications, but no relative by the name of 
Mabie or Wright. Neither did I have any uncle by the name 
of James Hyslop. There is manifest guessing all along here, 
tho I think it subliminal guessing. It is quite possible that 
the errors center about confused efforts that are genuine. 

5. The incident about my mother’s [step-mother’s] fi- 
nancial worrying was correct. I knew nothing of it. She 
had not mentioned the matter to me. I had seen her but an 
hour before coming to the sitting, and besides she would 
never have mentioned the circumstance to me voluntarily. I 
found it out after this experiment. The names are all incor- 
rect, and are manifest guessing. Her name was Margaret, 
and she was always called Maggie by my father in life. The 
facts could have been ascertained in my Report on the Piper 
case which Mrs. Balmar had not read. She showed later that 
she had not even remembered even my father’s name which 
she had seen in my book on Science and a Future Life and 
which she had read. Some allusion to my step-mother was 
made in that book, but no reference to financial worry, as the 
fact was that this worry had been during the past month ow- 
ing to her moving into new apartments. 

The names Mary, Ellen, Elizabeth, Annie and Adelaide 
have no relevance without straining their meaning. None of 
them were names of my stepmother. ‘There is no reason to 
treat them as other than subliminal guessing. 

6. ‘There was no pertinence whatever in the name and 
incidents purporting to be connected with Joseph Clark 
Young. I had known a Clark Young in the country school 
when a boy, but have known nothing of him since. I do not 
think these messages pertam in any way to him. 

Mrs. Day was not the name of the psychic in St. Louis, 
nor was Santos the name of any control there or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ‘The name Thomas Walsh has no meaning 
forme. The mistaking of me for Mr. Walsh, with Mrs. Bal- 
mar’s subliminal knowing well who I was, is an interesting 
incident. 

7. The name and relationship of John Hyslop are irrele- 
vant. I had no cousin whatever by the name of Hyslop. I 
sought for an East Lebanon in New Brunswick and the maps 
and atlases do not show the existence of any such place. 
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There is an East Lebanon in the southwest part of Maine, 
and I wrote to the postmaster of that place inquiring whether 
any John Hyslop had ever lived there, and no reply was sent 
to my letter. 

8. The reader will remark the entire pertinence and con- 
sistency of the reference to my step-mother’s trouble. Its 
character explains and implies what was meant by the request 
through Mrs. Piper that I should write to her, tho nothing 
was said through the same source to indicate why this request 
was made. 

g. Some most interesting facts are mentionable in con- 
nection with this attempt to give my sister’s name. ‘The sis- 
ter who is with my step-mother, and whose name I had in 
mind is called Henrietta. It is conceivable that Minnie and 
Harriet are confused results of the effort to give it. I have 
a full sister by the name of Lida, but she does not live with 
my step-mother. In two other cases I have gotten the name 
Lydia jor her and purporting to come from my father. It 
was so given in the case of Mrs. Piper where it was also given 
correctly, and also through Mrs. Smead when the name of 
an aunt Lida was given, not known to Mrs. Smead. My sis- 
ter, Henrietta, is a teacher in the public schools, not in an art 
school. ‘The possible meaning of the reference to an “art 
school” is found in a later sitting. My sister’s occupation 
was not known to Mrs. Balmar. 

10. My brief note in the text explains the pertinence of 
the name Bert, tho we never called this brother Robert by 
this name. ‘The request to see “ mother” often is pertinent 
and was also made through Mrs. Piper in sittings which have 
not vet been published. It is true that I was her favorite in 
the family, as I always got along well with her, as well as an- 
other brother. It is probable, however, that mediums so fre- 
quently make statements like this that, even if Mrs. Balmar 
is a private psychic, no value can attach to the coincidence. 

It is apparently true that my step-mother is failing. I had 
noticed that her hair was much grayer than it was when I saw 
her last spring. I ascertained from my sister and brother 
that she has trouble with her kidneys and that she has always 
expected to be affected in this way from hereditary influ- 
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ences. Her heart, too, is not strong as it was and her eyes 
have recently showed signs of failing. 

[It is now a little more than two years since the present 
record was made and my step-mother is still living with about 
the same health as at that time.—J. H. H.] 

it. ‘lhe mistake in the name of Dr. Hodgson is very in- 
teresting, as Mrs. Balmar knew very well what the correct 
naine was. ‘The communications regarding him are quite 
pertinent, but not evidential. From all that has been said 
through Mrs. Piper, and which has not been published, what 
is said here is quite suggestive of the same purposes. . 

12. The reference to Myers is pertinent, tho not evi- 
dential, as we have to assume that Mrs. Balmar would expect 
this association of Dr. Hodgson with Mr. Myers. ‘The con- 
nection with Servitus, however, is new, and tho it has no 
scientific importance it is consistent with this frequent associ- 
ation of ancient persons with experiments of this kind. The 
statement that Imperator is a Greek was a surprise to me, 
and not at all what I would have guessed. In the case of 
Stainton Moses and that of Mrs. Piper Imperator is con- 
stantiy spoken of as “ Imperator Servus Dei,” and possibly 
* Servitus ” is a confused attempt to get “ Servus Dei.” ‘The 
statement that Imperator is a Greek may be an error due to 
confusion of Imperator with Rector, who, if the inference in 
the case of Mr. Moses be correct, was a Greek. Mrs. Balmar 
knew nothing of the works of Mr. Moses. One sitter with 
Mrs. Piper got the name Constantine. Possibly the word 
“ Dine ” also represents a confused attempt to give the name 
Constantine. Rector is correct, but may have been known 
by Mrs. Balmar. The pertinence of the names Hector and 
Zosta, the latter of which on any theory may be a confused 
attempt at Zoroaster, was not known to Mrs. Balmar, as she 
has not seen Mrs. Sidgwick’s criticism of Dr. Hodgson’s 
Report on Mrs. Piper. ‘There was evidently much difficulty 
and confusion in the effort to give these ancient names. 

The name Frank L. Palmer is not relevant to me, as I 
never knew any such person. 

13. As before, addressing me as James has been charac- 
teristic of my father’s communications elsewhere where they 
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have been evidential. ‘The explanation of his communica- 
tions with Dr. Balmar is found in the record of the sitting 
which Dr. and Mrs. Balmar held after I left in the morning. 
It is true that my father knew of Mr. Chatham only by hear- 
say, while living, and that he was not at all favorable to Mr. 
Chatham, as my father was vigorously opposed to the re- 
ligious unbelief of Mr. Chatham. 


14. If my father had said that he had five children on 
“the other side” with him he would have been correct. I 
have two brothers and three sisters deceased. But he had 
eleven children in all, as the previous note in the record ex- 
plains. 

I have no brother Edward. There is a living brother 
Francis Edwin. My brother Charles died in 1864 and was a 
communicator through Mrs. Piper. An older brother, Rob- 
ert, died two or three years ago. 


15. I have a brother William who was ill at the time of 
this sitting. I had learned the fact incidentally a short time 
before from my sister and another brother. This brother 
William does work too hard, but inquiry showed that he had 
always slept well. He may have suffered from insomnia dur- 
ing this illness from typhoid fever, but he has not answered 
my inquiry on that point. There is no reason to suppose 
that his wife worries him, especially about money, as they are 
both of an economical type. ‘The statement is characteristic 
of my father, who used to speak at home in our earlier days 
about our worrying him for “money, money, money.” My 
brother was a farmer and neither a lawyer nor a surveyor. 

[Later information shows that there is no foundation for 
the statements about my brother's wife and her appeals for 
money. I did not believe them at the time. The other facts 
remain as stated.—J. H. H.] 


16. The passage about myself is an interesting one. It 
is a curious mixture of relevant facts and subliminal action of 
the medium. My father had wanted me to be a minister tho 
he never urged it upon me. He felt it was too sacred a vo- 
cation to force me into it. The estimate of that calling in 
his mind is well expressed in the phrase of the record, but the 
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allusion to my being “too brainy for that” is the natural 
view of the medium who is sympathetic with her husband in 
regard to Mr. Chatham, and is not the natural or character- 
istic expression of my father, who was probably not familiar 
with the expression at all. It is too characteristic of a bold 
and blatant scepticism to suppose it the spontaneous phrase 
of my father, whatever the change of mind he may be sup- 
posed to have undergone. In the light of this circumstance 
it is possible to interpret the allusion to his view of the min- 
istry, namely, that the “ greatest calling was to be a disciple 
of God,” as the natural inference of the medium who was 
educated as a Presbyterian. 

The answer to my question about his trouble with me ex- 
plains itself largely. I had in mind his mental state when he 
discovered I was sceptical. ‘The question was misunderstood 
and the answer shows that sudden change of subject which 
seems so characteristic of communications in the Piper and 
other cases. It is not the logically natural answer to my in- 
quiry in this context or connection, and hence, tho the me- 
dium knew that I had had a serious breakdown of health, the 
matter having been mentioned to her the day before, and, tho 
it was also a matter of public knowledge, I can hardly suppose 
that it was purely subliminal. But it is more like the subliminal 
to see the phrase that he “thought I was a wild young ras- 
cal.” This is not the expression he would use. He never 
thought I was that, but he certainly feared that I would be- 
come that, since his notion of scepticism was that it resulted 
in an immoral life. ‘The time was not when I was eighteen 
or so, this evidently being the natural inference of the me- 
dium. It was when I was passing from 25 to 28. It is prob- 
ably a natural inference of the medium to place the time at 
eighteen. 

17. I did not attend any of the colleges named. They 
are guesses of the medium. ‘The phrase “when you ran 
away from home and went to sea”’ had enough truth in it to 
make it pertinent, tho it takes the form which exposes it to 
the suspicion of subliminal sources. It is certainly subjective 
in form and conception, tho it rightly expresses the time and 
place of my father’s fear about my religious belief. I had 
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not run away from home when I went to Germany, tho I 
“went to sea,” so to speak, to make the trip. The curious 
break to my wanting to discover a gold mine and become a 
Vanderbilt has this much pertinence, that a few years ago, 
long after I had been in Germany, and after I left Columbia 
University I was interested in a gold mine project, partly for 
my health and partly as a hope of making my living, tho I 
never dreamed of being a “ Vanderbilt.” It had no con- 
nection with any of the matters mentioned here. It was 
true that my father was narrow and severe in those days, but 
the mention of it is not evidential, as it is a natural inference 
from the context known to the medium. 

is. It is more striking to find the abrupt reference to a 
“love affair” in this connection. I met the lady who subse- 
quently became my wife while I was in Germany. I had 
started for Edinburgh University when I left home and the 
place at which I was teaching. I remained three months in 
London, where I took temporary charge of a business of my 
old high school superintendent while he made a trip to the 
United States. It was there that | changed my plan to go 
~ to Scotland and decided to go to Germany. While in Ger- 
many | met my future wife. She was a musician and I was 
not. My father had no thought that I would be one. He 
might have feared my marrying one, tho he never said so. 
He did think that [ ought to come home from Germany, as it 
hurt him deeply to learn, as he did while I was in London, 
that I had gone over to the camp of scepticism. 

19. My wife died long after this period, after a married 
life of nine years. Her name was not Laura Andrews; noth- 
ing like it. I had been fond of a young girl, when a boy in 
the country school, by the name of Laura, but not Andrews. 
My father knew her well. She was not a music teacher. My 
wife, however, was a music teacher several years before we 
were married. ‘The confusion at this point is interesting and 
is explained by my contemporary note. 

Mrs. Balmar had read my Science and a Future Life, as re- 
marked above, and so must be supposed to have known that 
my wife was a musician, and also her name, as they are both 
mentioned there. It is, therefore, strange to see the fear 
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expressed that I would be a musician and the statement made 
that her name was Laura. The subliminal does not show 
any remarkable qualities in this. Besides the things that she 
did not know seem to have been fairly correct and pertinent, 
while those she did know were confused or wrong. 

20. It was possibly natural for Mrs. Balmar to infer that 
it was Boston and New York where I had heard from my 
deceased wife, as she knew of my Piper sittings and could 
have assumed the other. It is true that I had remained 
single for her sake until the situation for the children induced 
me to consider matrimony a second time. This is apparently 
the meaning of the reference to my marriage which is not a 
fact tho seriously contemplated. The name Hester is pos- 
sibly a confused attempt at the correct name of the lady in 
mind. ‘The manner of alluding to my relation to the matter 
implies that it is my deceased wife that does not know it, but 
the joking manner of the next statements and the sudden 
changes of incidents in this sort of phenomena suggest that 
the allusion is to the lady in mind. 

I have no sister Alice, but I had a sister Anna, who died 
in 1864. At my first sitting with Mrs. Piper in 1808 this 
same mistake was made when the attempt was made to men- 
tion her name. She was called Alice and it was sponta- 
neously corrected to Annie, and later given as Anna which 
was the form my mother preferred for it and which was used 
in the family. The spelling “ Lidy” for my living sister, 
given “ Lydia” earlier in this series of experiments [p. 220], 
represents the correct phonetic conception of my father’s 
pronunciation of it when living, rather than “ Lida.” As a 
previous statement in my notes [Cf. Note 15] indicates this 
sister had informed me of my brother William’s illness. 
There is an allusion here that is probably not due to sublim- 
inal inference. 

21. As soon as the allusion was made to my actual mar- 
riage, which is not a fact, I resolved to test more definite ref- 
erences in accordance with communications that had taken 
place through both Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Smead. This fact 
explains my recurrence to the subject after the allusion to my 
sister Lida and brother William who was ill. The statements 
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are correct, tho none are evidential except perhaps, the one 
which says that “it is not best for man to be alone.” ‘This 
was always the exact phrase my father used in speaking of 
matrimony. The pertience of the rest will be apparent to 
any one, tho not beyond the imagination of any psychic. 

I deliberately asked my father what the attitude of Dr. 
Hodgson was because Dr. Hodgson had protested against my 
intentions through Mrs. Piper, alluding there to the subject 
spontaneously and without any suggestion whatever from 
me, as I had kept it a perfect secret from all. The statement 
here by my father, that “he says a man married is a man 
marred for scientific research,” not only represents this atti- 
tude of opposition, but it is also the characteristic view of Dr. 
Hodgson expressed to me while living when he knew nothing 
of my contemplated purpose, which had merely been formed 
a few days before his death. Some years previously, in 
speaking of my married life, he said that he was much better 
situated than I for free and independent thought and action 
on this subject of psychic research. He said in almost the 
following language :—** Hyslop, you are not free. You area 
married man and [am not. A married man cannot be as free 
as I am.” 

22. ‘There is a curious confusion in the allusions to Dr. 
Hodgson’s [Dr. Hodgkin’s] communications. Mrs. Piper had 
gone to England for the very purpose of letting Dr. Hodg- 
son's friends there experiment with reference to him. Mrs. 
Balmar knew that she had gone thither, but not this object. 
It is possible that the reference to “ Doctor James” is a con- 
fused reference to Prof. James who does live, properly speak- 
ing, in a suburb of Boston, but Mrs. Piper was in England at 
this time and was not sitting for Prof. James. 

The confused memory about Mrs. Piper is interesting, as 
Mrs. Balmar knew perfectly well that Mrs. Piper was to stay 
at least a year or thereabouts in England and that she was 
there at the time of this sitting. 

23. What was said about our early habits on Sunday was 
probably inferrible from what Mrs. Balmar knew of my 
father’s orthodoxy from my own statements at an earlier sit- 
ting [p. 211]. But most of the statements were false. My 
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father had not said anything about giving Sunday to rest and 
my family, or going to church, at earlier sittings with Mrs. 
Smead who is here apparently in mind. We were kept in 
Sundays, but had no Sunday school to attend. Father was 
opposed to Sunday schools outside the home, and did keep us 
at home reading the Bible and having long talks on the same 
on Sundays, which, by the way, he would always call Sabbath. 

24. The attitude here about the Sabbath reminded me 
that I might make a test incident of Imperator’s methods in 
the Piper case and in other instances about which he has 
given directions through Mrs. Piper. They have not been 
published so far as I know. ‘The answer to my question is 
remarkably accurate and was in all probability not known by 
Mrs. Balmar. Some of the points are directly against the 
habits of all people in dealing with mediums, and not natural 
to the habits in the present instance, as the development was 
too recent and the reading too narrow to have called out any 
knowledge in this matter. 

25. Possibly all that was said here about our habits on 
Sunday is inferrible, and represents the exact truth except 
what is said about our not being allowed to play on Saturday. 
I had been told spontaneously through Mrs. Smead that we 
were not allowed to fix our clothes or blacken our boots on 
Sunday, but had to do this Saturday evening. These inci- 
dents were not recalled spontaneously here as I had hoped 
and probably we have to assume that they were inferrible 
from my question and Mrs. Balmar’s knowledge of the habits 
of orthodoxy. But there is at least clear identity between the 
message here and the one that came through Mrs. Smead, 
save that in Mrs. Smead’s case the word “ boots” was used, 
this being correct and not shoes, which we did not wear at 
the time. 

26. ‘There is apparently some confusion here in the an- 
swer to my question. I had in mind our walking and riding 
horseback, alternately, to church. ‘This was a practice also 
with father and his mother and sisters before my time, and 
his mother was not strong. She had to do her own house- 
work, and so my mother. 


27. ‘This long passage regarding the Caesar’s Greek 
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Church explains itself very largely. It is possible to conceive 
“ Cripple Creek ” as a mistake for the name I had in mind, 
tho I have no doubt that the medium’s mind might very well 
have had “ Cripple Creek ” recalled by association with what 
is here said about its being west and the earlier allusion to my 
interest in gold mining [p. 219]. 

My father was not the pastor nor the sexton of the church, 
but one of the elders. It was an obscure branch of Presby- 
terianism. If I remember rightly the church was wood or 
frame with a stone foundation, with high backed wooden 
seats, but I am not absolutely positive about its frame struc- 
ture. ‘The correctness of the allusion to Robert Brown’s 
living next to the church explains itself. 

28. It is most probable that this long message regarding 
Robert Brown’s son is referable to suggestion and guessing. 
The interpretation I shall leave to the reader after telling 
what I had in mind at the time. 

At the time of Morgans’ raid in Ohio my father went to 
help prevent the Confederates from crossing the Ohio river. 
He took with him and had placed under his special care two 
sons of Robert Brown and with them went Mr. Alf John- 
son, who was a special friend of the younger son. Mr. 
Johnson was a first cousin of my father’s. He had been 
placed on picket duty by the officer of the regiment. Mr. 
Brown went down to the river to take a bath and in returning 
tried to pass the line where his friend, Mr. Johnson, was on 
guard. He was challenged and told that he would be shot if 
he tried to pass. He simply laughed and went on, supposing 
that his friend would not shoot, but the latter, in accordance 
with orders, shot and killed the young man almost instantly. 
The unfortunate incident caused much pain to my father, who 
had felt responsible for the safety of the boy. It is probable 
that the correct connection of Alf Johnson with the shooting 
is a natural suggestion from previous questions and messages. 
But hardly so is the allusion to his relationship. His mother 
was my father’s aunt. This makes Alf Johnson my father’s 
cousin and cousin german to me. My fathers’ mother came 
from Virginia. ‘The boy was shot in the head. 

29. Samuel Cooper was not sheriff of the county in 
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which we lived. My father’s name was Robert, not Thomas. 
Mrs. B. knew the correct name well. 

30. ‘The allusion to being “shaky” and hoping to be 
better able to communicate better soon is almost if not wholly 
evidential from Dr. Hodgson, and the announcement of his 
presence is hardly the most natural inference from the cir- 
cumstances. ‘The “shaky” condition of the communicator 
is exactly what was apparent in his communications through 
Mrs. Piper and was often stated there, the fact not being 
known to any but a few sitters, and it was also apparent in 
all the purported attempts through other mediums with 
whom I had been experimenting, and in one case, that of G. 
P., he definitely said he was shaky. On November 22nd I 
had purpoted to hear from Hodgson, my wife and my father, 
through a private medium who did her work with a Ouija 
board, not the Planchette. My father was successful on the 
occasion and one statement from my wife, besides her name, 
was probably evidential. 

31. I did not ask exactly the question here indicated at 
the sitting of November 22nd with the case here in mind, but 
I did intimate that I would accept anything said about it, and 
I was told that they were gettting good results in England. 
I asked no questions, however, regarding my private affairs 
and nothing was said about them in this instance. But a few 
weeks previous some of my private affairs were discussed 
through Mrs. Smead. ‘There is apparently complete amnesia 
here of the word which Dr. Hodgson said he would try to 
communicate through Miss Gaule [Mrs. Redinger]. 

It was natural and characteristic that I should get the 
word “ Sorosis” from him, as he was familiar with it as a 
word used at times through Mrs. Piper by one or two of the 
communicators who were friends of Dr. Hodgson. 

32. Ido not know anything about the success of the sit- 
tings in England nor do I know anything about the time 
when Prof. James expects to have his Report ready on the sit- 
tings with Mrs. Piper since the death of Dr. Hodgson. Mrs. 
Balmar did not know that Prof. James was writing his Re- 
port, but it was known to Dr. Hodgson, assuming the spir- 
itistic theory, through Mrs. Piper that Prof. James had the 
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matter in his hands. ‘The allusion to my work and dangers 
was pertinent. 

[lhe report was not finished for three years. ] 

33. ‘lhe spontaneous allusion to my remarrying was per- 
tinent tho not evidential, and neither is the use of the word 
“remarrying ” evidential, tho it was the identical word which 
Dr. Hodgson had used in the spontaneous message through 
Mrs. Piper: for I had told the incident to Mrs. Balmar after 
the matter had been alluded to by my father in his reference 
to Dr. Hodgson’s opinions on it. I had used the word “ re- 
marry.’ ‘lhe remainder of the communications explains it- 
self and is not evidential, though it shows a concessive spirit 
toward the point of view which I presented, and less of the 
dogmatism apparent in the Piper allusions. ‘There are prob- 
ably some subliminal influences in the statements made re- 
garding the matter: in fact it is hard to suppose them any- 
thing else, but there is Hodgson’s point of view in them. 

34. All that was communicated with reference to the war 
was irrelevant, and from what was said earlier at the sitting, 
hardly amenable to subliminal action consistent with previous 
statements. ‘lhe mistake about Alf being shot has no excuse 
in subliminal action unless we assume that it is liable to such 
mistakes, a mistake, however, which is hardly compatible 
with its supposed accuracy. Mrs. Balmar knew well enough 
that it was Brown that was shot and not Alf Johnson. 

35. The statements about my father-in-law were ex- 
tremely accurate, tho the prediction of his death could not 
be estimated in this way. He died on the 14th of Decem- 
ber [1906], much sooner than was her anticipation. His 
death had been predicted as soon to take place, through Mrs. 
Smead. He had suffered for a long time with rheumatic 
and gouty troubles, was dangerously ill exactly six weeks 
previous to this time, had cardiac asthma and odoema of the 
lungs, and his stomach and intestinal canal were badly out of 
order, in fact, could hardly be made to perform their func- 
tions at all. I had been told through Mrs. Smead by my wife 
that “ mother’ was watching over him, and I assumed that 
this meant my wife’s mother. But it is here said that it was 
his own mother. Both were deceased. I cannot learn that 
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his mother was ever called Gretchen, but her name was Mar- 
garet. This I learned after I returned from Washington, 
and did not know it before. Gretchen is the nickname for 
Margaret in German. My wife never called me “Jimschen ” 
but she had another pet name which no one knows save 
myself. 

Mrs. Balmar knew absolutely nothing about my father-in- 
law whether he was living or dead, his name or any incident 
whatever of his life. 

36. The statement about kissing me when at work is not 
verifiable in any psychic experience of my own that might co- 
incide with this remark. I have had no psychic experiences 
whatever. 

The remark about mediums coming to the “ other side” 
is, of course, not verifiable. But a similar statement was 
made to one of the sitters through Mrs. Smead, and may be 
common knowledge in spiritualistic circles. I have not pre- 
viously heard it. But Mrs. Balmar is not, or has not been a 
spiritualist, until her own work suggested it to her, and is 
not familiar with the literature of the subject. The incident, 
according to her own statement after it was given here, was 
entirely new to her. 
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EDITORIAL. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Since writing the article which leads this issue of the 
Journal we have received a letter which no doubt represents 
a considerable number of the members of the Society and it 
will be in place to make it the subject of an explanation of 
certain things not mentioned in the article discussing the 
“Problem of Psychic Research.” We have two or three 
times remarked in our editorials the difficulties with which 
the work has to be carried on and our consciousness of what 
they are. The letter which we shall here quote is in spirt one 
of several which we have received exhibiting the same 
friendly criticism. It offers an opportunity to indicate more 
fully the real nature of the work as the Council and Board of 
Trustees of the Institute conceive it. ‘The letter which we 
quote was written to the Chairman of the Publication Com- 
mittee and the request made that it be given to the editor for 
reading. It is so representative of what probably pervades 
the largest number of the members’ minds that it ought to 
receive special consideration. ‘The writer says :— 


“Really you must realize that all who join the S. P. R. are 
those who think for themselves or nearly as Dr. Hyslop does, and 
what they want from the Journal is not thought like their own. 
There must be quantities of material which Dr. Hyslop can vouch 
for as sincere, put it in, put it in. We all beg to let things go 
faster. We all clamor for less pages of criticism, and more ex- 
periences. It seems to all of us that it is just as at church, the 
attending ones get the criticism for those who stay at home; the 
articles in themselves are most interesting, but their place is in 
magazines which are read by those who need conversion, not for 
believers. The whole country is waking up and the S. P. R. 
readers are restless under the slowness of the published facts.” 


The editor desires to be quite frank with the members in 
all matters pertaining to the work and invites more free ex- 
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pression of this sort of criticism. He is quite aware of what 
the public and members desire in the way of published ma- 
terial and would be very glad to supply the demand if it were 
possible. But there are several things that prevent any de- 
parture from the scientific task which has been set us. The 
editor is fully aware of the uninteresting character of many 
of the articles and criticisms and that they are severely heavy, 
and perhaps not always intelligible to many readers. But 
they are written and published with a view of preserving the 
strictly scientific character of the work before us, and are not 
intended to please the sense of novelty and curiosity of the 
public. This latter task is left to the popular magazines, 
which, in fact, are making it almost impossible to do scien- 
tific work at all. 

The editor does not think it is the task of the Society to 
merely please its members by. the popular nature of its work 
or the publication of interesting experiences. The Society 
was founded to do, or try to do, scientific work and this in- 
volves a large missionary labor among scientific sceptics. 
After so many years of destructive criticism by psychic re- 
searchers Dr. Hodgson before his death and the editor 
agreed that it was high time to do some constructive work 
and to join criticism with it. Weare endeavoring not merely 
to ascertain and publish facts or experiences, but also to give 
the scientific public some idea of our constructive tendencies. 
This latter cannot be done without very lengthy and detailed 
discussion of problems. Facts are all very well, but if we are to 
judge by the kind of theories which the public indulges in this 
subject, without any intelligent direction of its thinking, it is 
more important to discuss the facts than it is to publish them. 
The nature of our task, however, is such that we cannot dis- 
cuss individual facts, except as regards their credibility, and 
so discussion has to be devoted to the masses of incidents in 
larger reports. But psychic research may as well cease, if we 
cannot enter into critical and constructive treatment of its 
records. ‘This is the only course that will make the facts in- 
telligible as we publish them. 

The most important criticism which might be made of the 
publications is that they do not represent as large a number 
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of contributors in the scientific world as should be found. 
The writer of the above letter has not alluded to this stricture, 
but one other member has made this complaint and we doubt 
not that it is general. ‘This the editor has felt from the out- 
start and has done all that is possible to obtain this sort of 
co-operation. But it must be remembered that thé academic 
world takes no interest in psychic research, or if it has any 
interest in any quarters is not disposed to take part in it when 
not a part of the college task. Most of the representatives in 
the colleges do not take any interest in the subject at all, un- 
less acasual one. Few see the real importance of the work and 
in spite of many efforts to induce co-operation on their part 
we have not succeeded in getting a single man in the universi- 
ties and colleges to signify any co-operative interest in the 
subject. Until the orthodox bodies of the world awaken to 
the importance of the work it will have to be done in the 
present manner or not be done at all. 

The editor wants to correct first and last the illusion 
which is apparent in the above writer’s reference to “ quanti- 
ties of material which Dr. Hyslop can vouch for as sincere.” 
Many members seem to have this illusion. The editor would 
only say that there are not quantities of material which can 
serve the scientific purpose of the Society at present. He 
grants that very many sincere people write out accounts of 
experiences. But sincerity is not at all the only important 
factor in a scientific problem. It is, in fact, by far the small- 
est consideration in our work. Scientific observation and 
judgment are worth many thousands more than sincerity, im- 
portant as the latter is. What the editor has found in his 
experience is that the majority of the incidents reported are 
not qualified as individual incidents to serve any purpose in a 
scientific inquiry at all. The worst feature is that very few 
people ever reply to letters of further inquiry when their first 
reports are sent in and this fact makes their original reports 
worthless. Probably only ten per cent. respond to inquiry. 
Many that do answer give accounts that are old and that will 


‘serve only for collective masses of incidents. So we in fact 
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tion of what a scientific investigation is on this subject, espe- 
cially as pertaining to spontaneous experiences. Most of our 
correspondents, in writing their experiences, seem to think 
that it is enough to write them out as they would for the 
newspaper, and wholly forget that the thing desired by a 
scientific body is conformity to the principles practiced in the 
civil courts and scientific bodies generally in the establishing 
of the facts. ‘They soon get discouraged when asked to give 
more attention to details and to circumstances that aid in 
proving the correctness of their narratives. 

If we set up a certain standard for individual incidents as a 
condition of giving them scientific value—a standard that 
would make it evidential by itselfi—we should probably not 
have a single experience to publish. It is only because we 
have adopted the standard of collective testimony that we are 
able to publish any facts at all. The severe and rigid stand- 
ard which the orthodox psychologists demand for each case 
will not bring us much until people are educated to the 
policy of making the right kind of records. If we are to do 
really scientific work we shall have to engage in as much edu- 
cation as investigation and this would entail much more crit- 
icism than we have hitherto ventured upon. But it is certain 
that experiences must be better recorded than they usually 
are, if they are to impress the scientific man. One member 
resigned expressly because he could not find intelligent people 
reporting experiences! ‘The reflection in this judgment is 
manifest and we suppose editor and reporter must share in 
the verdict passed. It is extremely difficult to induce even 
members to report experiences. Now and then the editor 
learns that members have had, as they think, much better ex- 
periences than are published, and yet these persons never 
condescend to report them. ‘They seem to think that the 
Society exists to cater to their curiosity and to induce others 
to report for their benefit. Between those who will not re- 
port anything and those who do not answer inquiries after re- 
porting there is little material left for serious scientific con- 
sideration. It is impossible to publish more material than 
we do. If the Secretary could have the time to travel and 
collect material he has no doubt that much more material 
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could be obtained. But such a method would involve a large 
endowment and no one seems inclined to supply this. It 
makes no difference to the editor, as he has no personal inter- 
est in the affair. The task undertaken is not for him or for 
those who are convinced, but is solely to accomplish a scien- 
tific result influential upon those who are in the scientific 
world. 

It is this last point which makes the whole issue of our 
work. It is not organized for the purpose of satisfying the 
curiosity of its members, but as a missionary force in the 
sceptical world and that requires that the members yield their 
own desires to the necessities of the problem. The seeking 
and exploiting of ever new facts only raises new issues when 
the sceptical world has not yet been convinced of the simplest 
explanation of the supernormal. Telepathy has not been ac- 
cepted by the scientific world, and not even by many other 
people except as a respectable escape from a spiritistic theory. 
Much less has a spiritistic theory obtained any firm hold upon 
the scientific classes. Until one or both of these hypotheses 
have been scientifically established it is useless to plunge into 
new facts. Our primary task, or rather one of them, is to 
multiply the old phenomena until the faults of quality have 
been overcome. As Prof. James is always remarking, when 
the quality of the individual incident is defective this fault 
may be overcome in time by the accumulation of imperfect 
cases which may exhibit a law that does not manifest itself in 
the single case. Hence it is quite important to collect the old 
type of facts, to multiply the phenomena that claim scientific 
attention and to prove that they are not so exceptional as may 
appear, if we relied upon too sporadic instances. Hence our 
task is to support a well-defined cause that may take a long 
time to win even a small scientific support. When Prof. 
James can assert, as he does, that he still thinks the trance 
personalities in the Piper case, Imperator, Rector, Doctor, 
Prudens, etc., are dream fabrications of Mrs. Piper’s subcon- 
sciousness, it ought to be clear what a problem is before us. 
Personally the editor does not think that there is one iota of 
scientific proof that these trance personalities are dream fab- 
rications. They may be this for all that the editor knows, 
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but he thinks that there has been no scientific proof of the 
claim made and that it is accepted by those who adopt it as a 
measure of abundant caution against hasty acceptance of an- 
other theory. But whatever the merits of the controversy it 
shows that we shall have to sacrifice that hasty progress 
which would go on with the popular magazines into a perfect 
wilderness of unscientific methods and facts. 

The Society requires to be a conservative force in the 
world not to be a leader in its hasty methods. We shall have 
to lead the public, not follow it. To lead it we shall have to 
show the capacity for deliberation and criticism, and this im- 
plies that we shall not seek ever new facts which may not ex- 
ist, but shall accumulate such as we may be assured have cre- 
dentials that will influence, at least collectively, the scientific 
world. Our problem is a scientific one and not one to satisfy 
the public that disregards scientific method. If we are going 
to meet with the approval of the scientific man we must adopt 
and carry out his methods and these require us perhaps to 
adopt a policy that will lead into the centuries for its results. 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
- head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 


y an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld at his own request. 


A POSSIBLE CASE OF PROJECTIONS OF THE 
DOUBLE. 


By William James. 


The following case lacks direct personal corroboration 
from the two witnesses, so that there is only hearsay evidence 
for the fact of the apparition. But the type of phenomenon 
is so rare and, if not to be explained by accidental coinci- 
dence, so important, that all reported cases of it should be 
recorded. 

In the present case the “ agent ” is a colleague of mine; an 
able and respected professor in Harvard University. He or- 
iginally told me the story shortly after it happened in 18—. 
The present account, written at my request in 1903, tallies 
exactly with my memory of that earlier story. “A” at that 
time was unwilling to give me her version. She is now dead, 
and of course the narrative is in so far defective. 


Cambridge, April 16, 1903. 
My dear Dr. James: 

I recall exactly all the details of the matter which you wish 
me to write about, but I cannot be sure whether the thing oc- 
curred in the latter part of 1883 or the first part of 1884. At this 
time A and I were seeing each other very frequently, and we 
were interested, among other things, in that book by Sinett on 
Esoteric Buddhism. We talked a good deal about it, and about 
the astral body, but neither ever made any proposal to the other 
to try any experiments in that line. 

One evening, about 9:45 o’clock, or, perhaps, nearer 10, when 
I had been thinking over that subject as I sat alone in my room, 
I resolved to try whether I could project my astral body to the 
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presence of A. I did not at all know what the process was, but 
I opened my window, which looked towards A’s house [tho that 
was half a mile away and behind a hill] and sat down in a chair 
and tried as hard as I could to wish myself into the presence of A. 
There was no light in my room. I sat there in that state of wish- 
ing for about ten minutes. Nothing abnormal in the way of 
feelings happened to me. 

Next day I met A, who said something to this effect. [I 
mean that I cannot give the exact words. ] 

“Last night about ten o’clock I was in the dining room at 
supper with B. Suddenly I thought I saw you looking in thru 
the crack of the door at the end of the room, towards which I 
was looking. I said to B.: ‘There is Blank, looking thru the 
crack of the door!’ B., whose back was towards the door, said: 
‘He can’t be there; he would come right in.” However, I got up 
and looked in the outer room, but there was nobody there. Now, 
what were you doing last night at that time?” 

This was what A told me and I then explained what I had 
been doing. 

You see, of course, that the double evidence [I mean, A’s and 
B’s] might make this story pretty well founded, but it must be 
left entirely independent on my account, for there are good rea- 
sons why neither A nor B can be appealed to.” 


